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May we suggest a vigorous autumn holiday^ 

Mission: climbing the Quartz Mountains. 

Quartz Mountain Lodge will make an excellent base of 
operations — for you’ll want a comfortable place 
to rest. 

Those rugged, ancient, low-lying mountains will fool 
you. They look easily climbable. But we’ll guarantee 
that by the time you reach the top of one of them 
you’ll feel like you’ve had a good workout. The 
important thing is, we’re convinced you haven’t 
seen that beautiful country until you get up high. 
And once you do, we believe you’ll agree it was 
worth the effort. That lake lies like a blue jewel in 
its setting of red granite. It is a vision of colorful 
beauty you’ll never forget. In the high country, 
where pinon scents the air, peace and tranquility 
prevail. It is a gorgeous and soul-filling delight. 

If one ascent satisfies you, and the ruggedness of it 
inclines us to think it probably will, there still 
remains the unmatched glory of sunsets to be 
viewed across the lake from the sandy east beach — 
no strain here, you can drive to the beach. 

Along the way, during the October-November season, 
the aspen trees will be golden and yellow. Perhaps 
you call them cottonwoods. The Spanish conquista- 
dores called them “los alamos de las montanas.” 
By any name, they’re beautiful. 

It is a hard, unyielding country, with terrain that 
demands vigorous effort. We love it. We think you 
will too, B.B. 
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CHIEF JOSEPH 

*‘The little children are freezing to 
death. My people . . . some of 
them have run away . , No one 
knows where they are I want to 
have time to look for my chUdi'en 
. . . Maybe I shall find them among 
the dead" 

Do these sound like the words of 
a savage? They were a plea wrung 
from a grief-stricken father. It 
is part of the famous surrender 
speech made by Chief Joseph, 
Nez Perce, after he had fled with 
his small tribe over a thousand 
miles, across mountains, through 
bitter cold. 


RED CLOUD 

"You have children, so have we. 

want to rear our children 
well and ask your help in 
doing so" 

These words were spoken by one 
of the most eminent orators of his 
time— Red Cloud, Oglala Sioitx 
Chief, orator, .statesman, 
diplomat, and artist. It was part 
of his speech at Cooper Inslitute, 
New York, when he was dressed 
up in an unfamiliar black suit, 
fancy waistcoat, white stiff 
collared shirt and high -crowned 
shiny black hat. A man with less 
fortitude would have been 
terrified, but when his time came 
to speak he rose with great 
dignity, evoking a prayer before 
starting his speech to plead the 
catise of hh people. He captivated 
his audience with his inte^lligence, 
magnetism and good com mon 
sense. 


SITTING BULL 
"Who has ever come to me hungry 
and gone atvay unfed? What 
laiv have I broken! Is it wrong 
that I love my own? Is it wicked m 
me that my skin is red— because 
I would die for my country?" 
Sitting Bull was a peacemaker 
among his people, a medicine 
man, a prophet. He was a Jovial, 
kindly, gentle man who shared his 
kill with those who had no meat. 
But when in battle the cry, 
**We are SiUing Buirs boys!" 
struck terror into the heart of 
the enemy. 


GERONIMO 

'7 have always prayed to the 
Almighty and I believe He has 
always protected me" 
Surprisingly, these words were 
spoken by Geronimo, Bedonkohe 
Apache. 

Geronimo, who had never met a 
white man until he was 
twenty -nine years old, said he 
liked the white man at first 
meeting. Geronimo considered 
the scourge of the Mexican 
border. But to understand him 
have to know the conditions 
under which he and his 
people lived. 


rnhe talent of Margaret Taylor Dry springs from her 
X deep understanding and empathy. She is not satisfied 
with mere physical likeness. Having undertaken the 
project of creating a sculpture of an American Indian 
Chieftain^ she begins by seeking to leam all she can 
about that Chieftain, 

Four of her completed sculptures are pictured here. 
In each case she has gone far deeper than merely to 
find existent pictures and create a likeness from them. 

In each case she has gone tlirough libraries and 
archives, reading biographies of these men, reading their 
speeches, studying the statements of contemporaries who 
knew the Chieftain personalty. She then writes her own 
biography of the Chieftain she Intends to sculpture. 

Only after ail this does she begin to create tlie 
physical likeness. In the end, each of her works seems 
to portray not only the appearance, but the spirit of 
the man. 

Beside each of the Chieftains pictured here are quotes 
from Margaret Taylor Dry*s writings about that Clilef* 
tain. Thus, not only the colorful, lifelike, miniature 
sculptures are of her hands, but the words are of her 
choosing. They add remarkable insight regarding why 
the artistry of Margaret Taylor Dry is so effective. 
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One day last June the two small 
daughters of Dr. Dean Clayton, 
a professor at Northeastern State Col- 
lege, called out to him in great excite* 


at their home in Tahleqiiah. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” they cried. “Some men are falling 
out of the sky outside!” 

The professor didn*t bat an eye. Like any calm, rea- 
sonable father who doesn’t expect the first men from 
Mars to pick his home for their chimney-drop, he pa- 
tiently sent his children back to their fun and games. 
But soon they were in again with a new eye-witness 
report: “Daddy, there’s a monkey on the porch!” 

Even the most patient parents have some curiosity. 
Professor Clayton went to the door- — and sure enough, 
there was a small simian visitor , . . which, it turned out, 
had escaped from its cage at a home nearby. 

This story merely demonstrates that during the week 
of June 9-16 at Tahlequah a neighborhood monkey was 
more of a rarity than men dropping out of the clouds. 
For that was the week of the National Parachuting 
Championships at Municipal Airport, and for the mo- 
ment Tahlequah was the sky-diving headquarters of 
the nation. 

In a state that boasts such exotic contests as rolling- 
pin-tossing, rattlesnake-hunting and watermelon seed- 
spitting, there can’t be a great to-do over a bunch of 
birds without feathers who fling themselves out of air- 
planes just for the sport of it. 

Still, some old-fashioned purists might consider sky- 
diving an eccentric hobby, hardly menti enable in the 
same breath with solid old-standby sports like baseball, 
wife-beating and hog-calling-for-distance. 

The fact is that parachuting for fun has grown since 
World War II into a serious competitive sport. Literally 
thousands of devotees now insist leaping into space is 
the most exhilarating experience outside the world of 
LSD — and with proper training and equipment, less 
dangerous than a trip to the grocery store thru city traffic. 


One expert has described the feeling like this: “You 
just let go of the plane and suddenly you’ve changed 
elements. You start to drop but you don’t feel anything — 
only a marvelous sense of control. It's like being im- 
mersed in light water. Then you bring your right arm up 
and you make a turn; just as simple as that. It's an 
incredible sensation/' 

Another jumper once said it was so easy that “it’s 
like coming down in an elevator,” 

More than 8,000 of these birdmen have formed them- 
selves into nearly 500 local sky-diving clubs — ^including 
eight in Oklahoma—and through the nation they're or- 
ganized under the Parachute Club of America, a non- 
profit division of the National Aeronautic Assn. They 
hold local, regional and national meets and send teams 
into international competition against the best in the 
world. 

Anyway, there they were in Tahlequah last June — ^ 
97 of the best jumpers in the U. S., trying to win na- 
tional titles and make the American team for 1966 
meets overseas. 

And there was Congressman Ed Edmondson leading 
the speech-making on opening day. But no flight of 
rhetoric could match the sight overhead — a mass jump of 
25 para-divers etching the sky with smoke- trails and 
drifting to earth under canopies of orange, black, yellow, 
red, white and blue. It looked as if the newest member 
of PCA must be a rainbow. 

Photographers from national niagazines and the ABC 
television network were on hand, along with most of the 
big names in the parachuting world—Jacques Andre 
Istel, the father of the sport in the U. S.; Russell A. 
Gunby, president of PCA; Raymond Duffy and Susan 
Clements, the 1965 national champions, and others in- 
cluding the Golden Knights, the Army's team of jumping 
gymnasts who can do almost anything in the air except 
fall upwards. 

How' did this assemblage happen to be in Tahlequah, 

eoniinued on next page 
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This new Super Skywagon, and three more 
fike (t, lent to the Parachute Club of 
America by Cessna Aircraft of Wichita* 
were the official planes of the 
National Finals. 


a leafy, rolling town 
of 6,000 not counting 
the students at North- 
eastern State? An In- 
dian powwow at this 
home of the Cherokee 
Indian Nation might 
have been explain- 
able— or a long line 
of water sportsmen 
headed for nearby 
Lake Tenkiller or Se- 
quoyah State Park, 
But the royalty of 
American sky-diving? 

The meet didn’t just drop out of the sky* Tahlequah 
had made quite a community effort to upgrade its avia- 
tion program, and the Chamber of Commerce had an 
active airport committee headed by a young dentist, Dr* 
Charles Carroll. Air shows and other local promotions 
had helped raise interest and money for aviation. 

But on top of all that, Tahlequah had Norman E* 
Heaton, 

Heaton is a 30-year-old crewcut native son who hap- 
pens to be the executive director of PCA. He lives in 
Monterey, California, now, but his roots are deep in 
Tahlequah* 

He was born there, went to school there and was 
graduated from Northeastern State before getting a 
master’s degree in education at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, He had made his first parachute jumps in the 11th 
Airborne Division, and at OSU he joined the campus 
jump-for-joy club* His enthusiasm for the sport led him, 
after a short teaching stint, to become assistant director 
and then executive director of PCA. 

Dr* Carl Mahaney, a Tahlequah optometrist and flier, 
recalls that when Heaton was at Northeastern, *'We used 
to go out to the airport on weekends; I would fly my 
plane and he’d jump, time after time* We used some 
strips of cloth to mark out a target*” 

Apparently the memory of those jumps stayed with 
him, for in 1965 he suggested his old home town might 


like to bid for the national championships* There wasn’t 
enough time to get organized that year, but officials of 
the city, Chamber of Commerce, college and various civic 
groups combined their talents and resources for a com- 
munity-wide effort aimed at the ’66 meet. They had ex- 
pert guidance from Heaton — and landed right on target* 

Early in June, jumpers began to roll in from all parts 
of the country* They came by car, bus, plane and thumb* 
Four non -superstitious Ohioans drove to Tahlequah In 
an old ambulance, explaining that it gave them plenty of 
room and was a “nice place to rest between jumps*” 

Two contestants from Massachusetts arrived in e 
frazzled foreign compact that used 27 quarts of oil making 
the trip. It had to be abandoned at the Tahlequah airport, 
still bearing colorful inscriptions like this one: “Dear 
Mom, Here I am in Tahlequah, Okla, Beautiful girls 
eveiywhere, but I don’t know where they disappear to 
every night*” 

Heaton took his share of ribbing from the visitors* 
“Norman,” said an easterner, “I know now why the 
people here talk so funny. They talk like you*” 

The contestants were housed and fed at the college 
and one day eight of them literally dropped in for dinner, 
apparently using the odor of fresh coffee as their target 
zone* 

Most of the jumpers were zestful, likable members of 
the soft-drink generation, representing many areas and 
occupations* Jumping from Cessna 206 Super Skywagon 
planes, they gave the crowds at the airport a show 
to remember* 

The competition consisted of two events — style and 
accuracy. In Jumping for accuracy, each chutist aimed 
from an altitude of some 2,000 feet for a target consisting 
of a yellow disc 5% inches in diameter. (A paper plate 
from a local dime-store*) 

The disc was surrounded by a circular area 66 feet 
across and 18 inches deep, filled with sand-like pea( 
gravel for soft landings. Into this zone floated the 
jumpers, pulling on their lines, straining and twisting to 
hit the plate. If their movements could have been f 
to music they might have invented a new dance callec 
the floating frug. 
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One-thousand three- hu ndred-and- seventy 
competitive parachute jumps were performed 
during the Finals in Tahlequah (not mclurfing 
fejumps and practice jumps). Here is just one of 

all those jumps. 


Each contestant had to make five of these jumps and 
ten for style, consisting of a pattern of aerial maneuvers 
during a free fall from 6600 feet at up to 120 miles an 
hour. The trick in this event is to run through the turns, 
loops and rolls to the judges’ satisfaction— faster than 
the other jumpers. 

In spite of some windy weather that held up the 
jumping one morning, the meet went off in good order. 
There was only one serious accident- — a broken leg^ — 
and a minimum of bruises and sprains. 

PC A members are drilled in safety from the time they 
open their first chute. Their goal is to stay one Jump 
ahead of danger, and they contend nearly every accident 
is caused by poor training or carelessness. 

The champions at Tahlequah were Roy Johnson, a 
26-year-old Warren, Ohio, welder, and Mrs. Kay Jones, 
also 26, a Norfolk, Va., housewife. Johnson won the style 
event, and the most accurate jumper was Tom Schapan* 
ski, 26, of Chicago, Both of them set new national records, 
as did Susie Clements, 23-year-old Oakland, Calif., coed 
in the women’s style event. The women’s accuracy winner 
was Karen Roach, 24, of Washington, D. C. Awards were 
given at a banquet at Western Hills State Lodge. 

During their brief stay in Oklahoma, many of the 
jumpers developed a warm feeling for the people of 
Tahlequah, and it was mutual. When one visitor was 
invited to come back again some day, he replied, “Hell, 
man, I don't want to leave!” 

After they returned home, two members of the Dallas 
Sky Divers, Bob and Barbara Vanderslice, wrote Keith 
Holland, president of the Chamber of Commerce: “The 
people of your city are the finest and most friendly we 
have ever run across in our travels, and we feel sure this 
is the reason our visit was so pleasant.” 

For its part, Tahlequah was more than happy with the 
show. In fact, within two weeks after the final event, 
the city sent PCA a bid for the 1967 meet. 6 

Doctor Carroll notes that the world championships are i 
due to be held in the U. S. in 1968, and he can't think | 
of a better place for them than Tahlequah. Today the f 
sky-diving capital of Oklahoma and the nation — tomor- i 
row the worldl ^ 


Accuracy is often measured in centimeters from 
the target disc, calling for quick and exact 
observation on the part of the judges. The ^^close 
ones" can become highly controversial. 
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of vast potential value 

to the American Southwest, and to the world 



r he mission of the new Robert S. Kerr Water 
Research Center, officially dedicated this sum- 
mer in Ada, Oklahoma , is Herculean in scope. It 
is to prevent or abate water pollution through- 
out an eight state area. 

The territory includes all of the states of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico. It includes 
I>ortions of Kansas, Missouri and Colorado. It contains 
two great drainage systems, the Arkansas-White-Red 
basin and the western Gulf of Mexico basin. 

In broad reaches of the nation today, miles of stream 
are little more than flowing cesspools, devoid of fish and 
acquatic life. They are offensive, useless for recreation. 
On countless lakes, public and private facilities are less 
attractive and less safe for use. Vast and unknown 
amounts of waste material are dumped into water sources 


both above and below ground. The quality of municipal 
water continues to decline. 

At the same time, the nation’s need for dependable 
supplies of fresh water climbs dramatically, fed by the 
demands of an increasingly complex and industrialized 
society and a mushrooming population. 

And yet, only within relatively recent years were 
steps taken toward conservation of our water supplies. 
And only now has a long range counter attack against 
water pollution been mounted. As recently as 1955, the 
federal government spent less than $800,000 a year on 
pollution control. The budget for the fiscal year 1967 is 
$233,000,000. 

An important part in this counter attack will be played 
by the Robert S. Kerr Water Research Center in Ada. 
Its successes can be of vast and incalculable value to 
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US in the years ahead, equal in value to our lakes, to our 
Arkansas River navigation system now in construction. 

The Ada facility is the first to be operational in the 
48 contiguous states. A smaller laboratory in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, was the first to be completed. Congress named 
the Ada laboratory in honor of the late Senator Robert 
S. Kerr in recognition of his leadership against water 
pollution. In fact, the research center is only one-half 
mile from the restored cabin that was the birthplace of 
the senator. Immediately east of the cabin, on a beauti- 
fully kept hillside tract, is a polished monolith of red 
Oklahoma granite which marks the burial site of the 
former governor and senator. 

Announcement of the laboratory’s location in Ada was 
made on Oct. 18, 1961, jointly by Senator Kerr, Senator 
Monroney and Representative Steed. An arrangement 
was made with Dr. Charles F. Spencer, president of East 
Central State College, for interim housing of lab per- 
sonnel. By the following spring, staff members began 
to arrive, more than two years before actual construction 
of the laboratory began. 

One of the first to arrive was Carl C. Thompson, 
executive officer. Richard D. Vaughan was appointed as 


director and gradually the other chiefs of staff were as- 
sembled. They now include William C. Galegar — the new 
director, Thompson, Curtis C. Harlin, Jr., chief of re- 
search; Grover L. Morris, chief of technical services, and 
Mildred E. Smith, chief of training. 

Even while occupying temporary quarters on the EC 
campus, staff members began attacking pollution prob- 
lems. Today they carry on this fight in the striking new 
building which represents a $1,830,000 investment for the 
structure alone, exclusive of furnishings and much of 
the equipment. 

The laboratory contains 50,000 square feet, a full base- 
ment with three stories above ground. Flexibility is the 
over-riding consideration in design. The bulk of the 
mechanical equipment necessary to support such a re- 
search facility is located in one of two areas, the base- 
ment or a large mechanical penthouse. These two areas 
are connected by an opening, 4^4 feet wide and running 
almost the width of the building, which pierces the very 
heart of the laboratory. This "*core” provides a passage- 
way for all the utilities and services necessary for the 
various offices and laboratories. 

The core is something like a busy street, a channel for 
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an amazing variety of piping and conduit systems. For 
instance, with a rash of other equipment, a large fresh 
water still is located in the penthouse along with six 
500-gallon tanks. These tanks are reservoirs for the dif- 
ferent kinds of water, distilled, de-ionized, etc., supplied 
to the various labs. 

There are 38 individual research laboratories, and 56 
staff offices. A special safety device invariably arouses 
the curiosity of visitors. In hallways, outside laboratories, 
overhead, “flush” type sprinklers are installed. If a 
research worked receives acid or other substance in the 
face or eyes, he stands under the broad nozzle. The 
release is pulled and water cascades down over his head. 

The building contains a surprising number of activities, 
all necessary for its day-to-day functions. These include 
a mail room, telephone equipment room, cafeteria, con- 
ference room, large classroom, supply r(x>m, carpentry 
shop, plumbing shop, electrical shop, sheet metal shop, 
first aid room and a library. Included in the complex 
are constant temperature incubator rooms where tempera- 
ture and humidity are rigidly monitored and controlled. 

Sportsmen have a big stake in the research center. One 
of the areas of concern will be the effects of pollution 
on acquatic life. There is a large fish assimilation section 
where specimens are held and acclimated to certain con- 
ditions. They are then transferred to the fish laboratory 
where effects of various pollutants are studied. 

Work at the laboratory will move forward in three 
broad categories; training, technical services, and re- 
search. A continuing program will insure that lab findings 
are communicated quickly to related professional people, 
such as sanitary engineers, in the field. Special training 
sessions and short courses for individuals working in the 
anti-pollution field will be held. 

Through technical services, the center will work with 
representative industries, state, and local governmental 
agencies in seeking answers to specific pollution problems 
and investigating existing levels of water quality. 

The laboratory will also handle research projects cover- 
ing the entire spectrum of pollution. Work is already 
under way or planned on several programs, new methods 
for detection of salt pollution, proper disposal of brine 
wastes above and below ground, ways to prevent natural 
salt pollution, advanced waste treatment that will permit 
re-use of water, detection of underground pollution, 
reducing the harmful effects on water quality cau-sed by 
minerals leaching from soils in irrigation water and 
effects of waste products on man-made reservoirs. 

One of the projects at Ada concerns the problem of 
removing phosphates from sewage effluent. Even the 
most modern treatment plants leave varying amounts of 
phosphates in the treated material. These encourage the 
unchecked growth of algae. It is this over-abundance of 
algae that is causing Lake Erie to die and is clouding 
the purity of Liike Tahoe. 

Probably no other regional lab will encounter the 
contrast in conditions and problems met at the Ada 
center. Its territory ranges from lush, semi-tropical areas 
to vast reaches of desert where rain is a curiosity, from 
sea level to remote mountain ranges. 

No longer do thinking people anywhere take fresh 
water for granted. 



A major activity of the Water Research Center will 
be training. Here are training activities in the field 
and in the laboratory. A booted, khaki-dressed in- 
structor stands at the edge of a sparkling stream 
lecturing to students arranged along the bank 
above. Laboratory experiments occupy the atten- 
tion of others. 
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Zhe Zhinking Kock 

Just looking at it, you’d never guess it was special. 

I discovered it accidentally about a year ago — a large, 
flat, gray sandstone ledge spotted with clinging moss 
jutting out of a hillside, smoothed by centuries of 
wind and rain. 

It was a beautiful early autumn day when the bright 
red oak leaves and the colorful cottonwood yellows 
were just beginning to turn, and I couldn’t resist 
taking a walk through the woods. I walked through 
the trees, over the layers of fallen leaves and twigs* Each 
step crunched and crackled. 

When I was half-way up the hillside, without a 
warning, it started to rain. Spying a tall, old cedar a few 
feet away with the gray sandstone ledge underneath 
it, I made my way there, slipped comfortably beneath one 
of the cedar’s huge, green boughs, and sat there in 
my cozy, dry little nook, breathing the fresh damp air and 
listening to the magnified sound of the big drops as 
they spattered the crisp leaves. 

During the half-hour that the rain lasted I thought 
about everything, from world affairs through fall 
housecleaning and the appointment I should have made 
for the children’s dental check-up* The amazing thing 
was that while I sat there, shut off from the rest of the 
world, suspended in time and space, the thoughts 
that came to me were in their proper perspective. Trivial, 
everyday things which sometimes assume too much 
significance no longer seemed important* When the rain 
stopped I left reluctantly, feeling serene and fulfilled. 

Since that autumn day I’ve returned to that rock often. 
Sometimes I take a problem to my rock, and there 
I think it through* How to work into my busy schedule 
time alone with each member of my family and still 
have some time to myself* How my husband and I can 
instill in our children a love for God and for their 
country; the courage to stand on their convictions; a 
hunger for knowledge, and the ability to see beauty in 
simple things* These problems I have in common 
with most mothers, but at my rock they come clearer, like 
figures set against a bright background. And I find it 
easier to arrive at their solutions* 

Other times, I carry a book with me* It was there that 
I discovered the lyric beauty of Thomas Wolfe’s 
writings* Jean Kerr and Mark Twain have made me laugh 
there. James Agee has made me cry. With Michener I 
have traveled to the South Pacific. Through the powerful 
lines of Emerson’s Concord Hymn I caught the spirit 
of the American Revolution* You see I meet only the 
finest company on my hillside. 

So, if you ever feel the need to get away from it all, 
to cogitate, or to work out a knotty problem, don’t 
just stand there* Find a thinking rock. 


BY JEAN HAGER 








NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL RODEO 



Wetumka, Oklahoma, was host for the 1966 Na- 
tional Championship High School Rodeo. Three- 
hundred and seventy-two young contestants, their 
parents, friends, horses and equipment, and 30,000 
spectators, had Wetumka bulging at the seams. 
This year set a new record. It was the largest High 
School Championship Rodeo ever. But everyone 
was housed, and fed, the events tingled with sus-j ^ 
pense and excitement, and August 16-21 were six 
tumultuous days. Giant parades were held on Tues- 
day and Saturday. Realizing that it would be just 
about impossible for the young contestants from 
out-of-state to prepare parade floats to represent 
their states, Wetumka organizations “adopted” a 
state and built a float for the youngsters coming 
from that state. The Kiwanis club built a float for 
the visitors from Texas, the Wetumka Future 
Homemakers of America built a float for the group 
from New Mexico, the P.T.A. built the Louisiana 
float, the Thlopthloco Indian Church the South 
Dakota float, Wetumka High School football team 


- — Nebraska, Jaycees — ^Nevada, Ameri<^n Legion — - 
Wyoming, Wetumka Chamber of Commerce — Mis- 
souri, Church of Christ — Minnesota, Methodist 
Youth— Kansas, Williams Clinic— North Dakota, 
Bank of Commerce — Idaho, Future Farmers of 
America — Colorado, High School Pep Club — Iowa, 
Gene Nolan Family — Utah, Wetumka General Hos- 


pital— Wisconsin, First Christian Church — Arkan- 
sas, 4H Club — Arizona, and the First Baptist 
Church — Montana. In all twenty states, including 
Oklahoma, were represented by contestants in the 
Championship Rodeo. High point winning states 
were: 1st — Texas, 2nd — Arizona, and 3rd — ^Idaho. 
Wilson Pate of Gooding, Idaho, was All-Around 
Champion Cowboy. Irene Eppenhauer of Pecos, 


Texas, was All-Around Champion Cowgirl. Wouldn*t 
it be great if we could have the National Cham- 


pionship High School Rodeo every year? Of course 
we can't, because the rodeo goes to a different state 
each year. So we'll just say we're delighted you 
came, and come back again as soon as you can. 


oniuim 
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U.S.S. WILL ROGERS 

The newest of the Polaris submarines, the U*S,S, 
Will Rogers, was launched in July. A delegation 
of Oklahomans headed by Governor Henry Bellmon 
participated in the launching. Pictured here (left 
to right) are Robert Y, Kaufman, Capt. U.S.N., 
commander of the Will Rogers* blue crew. Gover- 
nor Bellmon, Will Rogers, Jr,, and Mrs, Joseph 
Logan, whose husband is gold crew skipper of the 
Will Rogers, The submarine remains continually 
imderway and is manned by two complete crews 
which take their names from the Navy*s colors, 
blue and gold. The blue crew mans the Will Rogers 
for a period at sea, then the submarine retums to 
base, the gold crew comes aboard, the blue crew 
goes ashore, and the Will Rogers stands out to sea 
again. Governor Bellmon reports, , the Will 
Rogers is capable of cruising almost indefinitely 
to all points of the world. It carries sixteen Polaris 
missiles, each topped with an atomic warhead,” 
The Governor presented a replica of Charles Banks 
Wilson*s portrait of Will Rogers, a gift from the 
people of Oklahoma, to the twin crews of the Will 
Rogers. As the Governor has written, "Every 
American shares with us the hope that the Will 
Rogers will never fire a shot in anger. It would be 
one of the greatest tragedies to face the world if it 
ever becomes necessary that the crew of the Will 
Rogers unleashed a Polaris missile on an enemy. 
The fact that Polaris submarines exist and that 
they are on duty at various points around the 
globe, ready to unleash their missiles, deters any 
potential aggressor from attacking this nation. 
Oklahomans can also take pride that a former state 
resident played a key part in the rapid develop- 
ment of the Polaris missiles and the submarines 
that carry them. He is Vice Admiral William F. 
"Red** Rabom, who at one time lived in Marlow. 
The U.S.S. Will Rogers will carry the name of 
Oklahoma’s famous cowboy-philosopher to the far 
comers of the earth. In doing so, the cause of 
world peace will be strengthened.” 





A LAY OF THE AUTUMN WIND 
Arching wild geese honk across the sky 
Their ancient answer to the rising sigh 
of threatening winter. 

Restless, scurrying footsteps, down below 
My window pass; Passing , . . passing by 
To where such hurried reapers go. 

How bright my purple asters glow! 

And falls the last late apple now. 

The bells begin their evening song: 
Tolling . , . tolling; 

Cattle, hungry, at the bars are calling; 
And, on my heart, a million bright 
October leaves are falling, 

* , . Eloise Johnston 
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WEWOKA CENTENNIAL 

1966 is Wewoka’s Centennial Year. Throughout 
this year a variety of events are being held to 
celebrate the Centennial. A most impressive one 
of these events has been the pageant, presented for 
five nights this past summer. Titled "By the 
Barking Waters’’ — Wewoka in the Creek tongue 
means “harking water” — a portion of the pageant 
consisted of four living portraits. Four works of 
Seminole'-Creek artist Jerome Tiger were selected; 
Allotting the Lands; Seminoles of Yesterday and 
Today; Trail of Tears; and Osceola. Each of the 
paintings was reproduced by living figures in 
authentic costume, as accurately and exactly as 
possible, on each night of the pageant. In our 
picture here, Otis Harjo portrays the great Osceola, 
historic Seminole chief. 



WINNER AT PAWHUSKA 

Congratulations are due the Heeko Club of Paw- 
huska for winning the $10,000 national first prize 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
community improvements it has spearheaded. The 
Pawhuska women’s service club was judged best 
among 11,000 women’s clubs across the land. (Its 
name is the Osage word for “learning.”) The dub 
has led the way on an incredible number of worth- 
while projects in its community of 6,000* Its major 
recent projects include the new Osage County His- 
torical Society Museum and the acquisition of an 
abandoned Santa Fe depot for the site of a 42-acre 
museum. The club also has sponsored an arts and 
crafts show. Heritage Week, the Pawhuska Planning 
Council, Campers Park, the historical auxiliary, a 
“young-in-heart” organization for senior citizens, 
Christmas House tour, library support programs, 
and involvement in Operation Headstart, a pro- 
gram for pre-school age children. The Heeko club 
has shown what is possible in any community when 
dedicated women go to it. Members probably would 
be the first to say that they had nothing unique 
except specific ideas and lots of hard work. But the 
fact remains that they have succeeded where thou- 
sands of other communities have just talked about 
it. That's why the Heeko Club merited that first 
prize and why Oklahoma is proud of the accom- 
plishment. 

. * . Clarke Thomas 

From tht Oklahomo CIU Tlmos, Aug. 1 
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The Cherokee Female Seminary: Park Hill 


ATHENAEUM 
OF THE 
CHEROKEE 
NATION 

BY MAGGIE CULVER FRY 





It was Easter of 1887 when the Cherokee 
Female Seminary burned down, just 
twenty-two years after Appomattox. From 
an upstairs window overlooking the se- 
^_^,^*^cluded beauty of Park Hill, students of the 
Cherokee National Male Seminary looked 
southward and saw bright red tongues of flame licking 
at the sky. 

Sisters — cousins — sweethearts — were there. In great 
haste, they went running. It was evening and the prairie 
was rampant with color as the high wind tossed fem- 
inine apparel about. A swain held up a billowy fluff — a 
pink silk blouse, dainty-waisted, and faintly perfumed. 

**lVs Ida’s,” he exclaimed; ‘‘she was wearing it last 
night, when we were over there attending the concert.” 

When the fire alarm had been given, the girls made a 
mad grab for their possessions, throwing them out the 
window. The high wind caught up the clothing, tossing 
it everywhere. 

Fire knocked from the pipe of an itinerant preacher 
passing that way had caused the conflagration, destroying 
one of the Cherokee Nation’s two Seminaries, each hav- 
ing cost $60,000. 

The National Council voted appropriations to build 
these schools, erected in 1835, the Council paying half 
the sum and the United States Government matching it 
from the School Fund provided by the Treaty of 1835. 
The impressive structures were 185 feet long by 109 feet 
wide, and three stories high. 

Miss Mary Chaplin was the first Principal of the 
Cherokee National Female Seminary. A later principal. 
Miss Florence Wilson, a graduate of the Normal School 
of Oswego, New York, was in charge at the time of the 
fire. Serving for 26 years, she became almost a legend. 
It was rumored that she had lost her lover at sea. A 
shrewd disciplinarian when tested, she was found to be 


compassionate and fair. She was a woman of outstanding 
social graces, with the ability to instill them into these 
girl students, and when they left her tutelage they bore 
the stamp of fine ladies, which was reflected in their 
queenly bearing, the knowledge of correct social behavior, 
and a deep appreciation of the fine arts, and of life. 

After the fire, a special meeting of the Cherokee 
Council was called by Chief Dennis Wolf Bushyhead. 
They appropriated $60,000 for the new building, com- 
pleted in 1889, at Tahlequah instead of Park Hill. Cit- 
izens of Tahlequah donated this beautiful new site, where 
the school stands to this day — as Northeastern State 
College. The Cherokee National Female Seminary was 
patterned after Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary of South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, as to curriculum and culture. 

My mother said, “the activities were a joy.” Already 
a musician when she went there as a child, her first 
recital rendition was Zenda Waltz, played to a large 
audience. 

“Our receptions bore the touch of splendor, with boys 
from the Male Seminary always present. Even the 
youngest girls learned the art of entertaining boys prop- 
erly, as they were paired off to get acquainted — to draw 
pictures, play games, etc. 

“And how special we felt, to unexpectedly hear the 
harmonic blend of vibrant male voices beneath our high 
windows, when they came over to serenade us from time 
to time. Hastily draping a dress over a nightgown, a girl 
was permitted to stand at the window and listen . . . 

“We went for walks. There were few discipline prob- 
lems, since the punishment was the getting of demerits 
that took away our rights to go to town, or to visit 
nearby friends over the weekends. And visiting the Cher- 
okee Council in Session was the greatest thrill of all. 

“There was an aura of religious beauty about the morn- 
ing chapel services. Ministers of different faiths came to 
inspire us, and sacred songs such as ‘Holy-Holy-Holy’ 
left lasting impressions. Our teachers read from the Bible, 
as well. On Sunday we could choose our own church, 
accompanied by a chaperon. I loved the organ music.” 

In addition to getting a sound, basic education, a girl 
might study vocal or instrumental music, elocution and 
drama. They learned good posture and etiquette. With 
board and a comfortable room, the whole cost was usually 
five dollars a month. 

Today, the last of the Female Seminary enrollees are 
walking into their autumn, with heads high, the fruits 
of remembrance mellow. Theirs is the heritage of having 
attended this Indian Territory Athenaeum — the fine dig- 
nity they acquired there is their crown — they ask nothing 
greater — these Cherokee ladies. 
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N orthward the trail ran, like an out-flung rope 
stretching out of the brush country below San 
Antonio to Red River and across the grassy 
vastness of Indian Territory and on to the rip- 
roaring Kansas railheads. And over it, a hundred 
years ago next summer, Texas cowboys, -'with 
a whoop and a holler/^ began driving bawling Longhorns 
to market under banners of choking dust. 

*'The Old Chisholm Trail,** long-haired riders drawled, 
a deep respect in their voices. Sometimes, because of 
phonetic similarity, they reckoned it was so called for 
Texas drover John Chisum, who never rode there. Some 
spoke of the trace as the Kansas Trail and the Texas 
Cattle Trail, the Abilene Trail and McCoy*s Trail. 

No matter: it w^s really named after Jesse Chisholm, a 
Scotch-Cherokee trader, and the name stuck like Cimar- 
ron River mud, and somebody wrote a ballad about 
troubles on the trail which is sung to this day. Trailing 
cattle north became life*s greatest adventure for many 
young punchers, though for some it brought a shallow 
grave on the lone prairie. 

Yet almost obscured is the man who broke the trail 
in Indian Territory which came to be the storied Chis- 
holm: Black Beaver, the noted Delaware scout, inter- 
preter for the U. S. Dragoon Expedition to the Plains 
Indians in 1834 and guide to Marcy's gold seekers 
in 1849. 

When federal garrisons evacuated Forts Cobb, Washita 
and Arbuckle in May, 1861, Black Beaver guided them 
northward to Leavenworth, Kan. A thousand persons 
made up the retreating column, 11 companies of troops 
and 150 women and children. 

Four years later in the spring Chisholm loaded up 
several wagons of trade goods at his new headquarters 
near present Wichita, Kan., and followed Black Beaver*s 
trail southward to the Cimarron, then southwest to the 
Wichita agency on the Washita River. Thereafter, he 
used the trail regularly. Other traders and travelers 
started following what they sometimes called Chisholm*s 
Trail, 

At the dose of the Civil War an estimated five million 
Longhorns ranged the Texas grasslands, a restless sea of 
beef multiplied by the federal blockade of the Gulf Coast 
and the lower Mississippi. While thousands were slaugh- 
tered for their hides and tallow alone, stock prices soared 
in the northern states. 

But the rub was moving Texas cattle to market. Drives 
weren*t satisfactory up the Shawnee Trail, which entered 
Indian Territory near Preston and angled up to Fort 
Gibson before branching out for St. Louis, Sedalia, Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo. Longhorns caused outbreaks 
of “Spanish fever,” a scourge carried by ticks. Armed 
settlers and rustlers menaced the Texas drovers. 

As if entering on cue at the vital moment, Joseph G. 
McCoy, a young Illinois cattle dealer, visioned a way to 
tap the beef surplus in Texas. Why not trail cattle to a 
railhead in Kansas far enough west to miss the settle- 
ments? At Abilene, on the Union Pacific, he acquired 
land and built shipping pens, a frame hotel for drovers, 
a livery stable and bank. 

Meanwhile, he sent handbills to towns in Texas and 



THE 

OLD 

CHISHOLM 

TRAH, 

BY FRED GROVE 


Plans for celebrating the Chisholm Trail 
Centennial year are now being formulated by 
Oklahoman Henry Bass, Texan John Ben 
Shepperd, and Kansan R. B. Laing. appointed 
by their respective governors to head the Chis- 
holm Trail Centennial Commission, Oklahoma 
Today's winter issue will report on events 
planned for the Centennial. 
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Black Beaver [aid out the route along the old Wichita Trace. Jesse 
Chisholm s trader wagons followed later, from Wichita to Anadarko. 
Then, in 1867, came the cattle. 


StWAiLS RANCH 


hired a stockman to ride south and spread word of the 
new market. Some drovers were then marking time in 
Indian Territory, uncertain of a destination. 

McCoy described the trail as better than "'any other 
route yet driven over/’ with "more prairie, less timber, 
more small streams and fewer large ones . * . Better 
grass and fewer flies. No civilized Indian tax or wild 
Indian disturbances/’ 

Disadvantages were apparent, too. The new trail wasn’t 
as well marked as the Shawnee, and herds would be more 
vulnerable to Comanche and Kiowa raids. 

McCoy gambled on these preparations, then watched 
for the first clouds of herd dust. It was the summer 
of 1867, 

By August the citizens of Abilene could hear the 
bawling of Longhorns which northern cattlemen had 
bought in Indian Territory from a Texas drover. But 
the first herd to come directly up the Chisholm Trail, 
McCoy recalled in his Historic Sketches of the Cattle 
Trade, belonged to Col. O. W, Wheeler, a Californian, 
Arming his trail hands with six-shooters and Henry re- 
peating rifles, Wheeler walked 2,400 Longhorns through 
Indian country without serious trouble. The first ship- 
ment of cattle went east from Abilene in September, 

Although only a few Texas cowmen learned of the 
Abilene market in time to make fail drives in 1867, some 
35,000 cattle were driven to the railhead that year. The 
number doubled in 1868 and jumped to 300,000 in 1870. 
In the first ten years of the Chisholm more than three 
million head passed through Oklahoma to shipping points 
in Kansas. 

The boom was on and the rowdy cow towns glittered 
like beads on the upper string of the trail. 

Drovers assembling herds deep in Texas followed 
paths already beaten by cattle pointed for the Shawnee 
Trail. Countless minor traces fed into the main route. 
After passing San Antonio, the principal stem of the 
Chisholm led through Austin, Waco and Fort Worth to 
Red River Station, where the big fun began. The station 
— one store, one saloon on the south side of the river — 
was the jumping-off place into Indian Territory. 

Charlie Sirin go, author of A Texas Cowboy, said he 
hired on “to go up the trail** at thirty dollars a month. 
“Our outfit consisted of twenty- five hundred head of old 
mossy-horn steers, a cook and twenty- five riders, with 
six head of good horses to the man . . . Everything went 
on lovely with the exception of swimming swollen streams, 
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fighting now and then among ourselves and a stampede 
every stormy night." 

One oldtimer told of seeing 10,000 head of cattle 
plodding up the trail under one brand, in three different 
herds from five to eight miles apart. A well-managed 
herd would travel eight or fifteen miles a day, depending 
on the next watering place. The trail boss, using his hat 
to signal directions, picked the day’s route. Pointers rode 
in the lead. At intervals along each side came the swing 
men, and farther back the flank riders. Bringing up the 
tail of the herd rode the drag men. There a green hand 
ate dust, kept laggard cattle moving and added new cuss 
words to his already extensive supply. Drowsy night 
herders rubbed tobacco in their eyes to stay awake. 
Cowmen soon learned that cattle fattened during the 
leisurely walk through Indian coy n try, where grass 
ranged from four feet high in the uplands to eight feet 
stands in the creek bottoms. Riders never trotted stock if 
possible not to; that “ran off the tallow," and the easy 
marches helped the Longhorns hold their weight. It wasn’t 
unusual for an outfit to take a month crossing Oklahoma. 
And as in Texas, small trails fed into the main trace. 

Across Red River, the Chisholm crawled over rolling 
prairies and about the second night’s camp the drover 
pa.ssed just west of Monument Hill, a landmark visible 
for miles. Here cowhands carved initials and brands on 
the soft, reddish sandstone slabs and boulders. 

Drifting over open prairies and skirting patches of 
timber, the outfit reached the head of Rush Creek, sixty 
miles from the Red, and in a day or two forded the 
Washita River at Rock Crossing. Longhorns liked to 
linger on the “fine grass” in the fertile Washita Valley. 

Now everyone kept a sharp lookout for bands of 
Indians blocking the way and demanding steers in pay- 
ment for passage. A wise trail boss, finding his crew 
outnumbered, generally cut out a few head. Sometimes 
the young bucks butchered a steer on the spot and ate 
the liver raw. 

A tenderfoot rider named John was astonished when 
an Indian, wanting tobacco, rode up to him and said, 
“How, John.” When the herd passed on, the bewildered 
greener asked an old hand: 

“How’d that redskin know my name?” 

The other rider hid a smile and shook his head mys- 


Imogene Scott's painting. '‘Old Duncan Store/' painted on the site 
where the store once stood along the Chisholm Trail, now hangs in 
the Oklahoma National Bank in Duncan. 




Fifteen cowboys and countless critters, on the trail. Two men afoot: 
the cook and his swamper? One funning rider has put his hat on his 
horse and sits in has saddle (left foreground) grinning. 


teriously. Not till later would he tell the “shorthorn 
cowboy" that Indians on the trail addressed all white 
men that way. 

At the South Canadian River the trail split. The west 
fork, also traveled by stagecoaches, passed Fort Reno, 
near the North Canadian, while the east fork went by 
present Yukon. The forks came together again at Dover, 
on the north side of the Cimarron, and the lead steers 
stepped out on the single trail to the Salt Fork of 
the Arkansas. 

Today U.S. Highway 81 pretty well follows the old 
trail, along a line of cities including Terral and Ryan, 
close to Red River, and Duncan, Chickasha, El Reno, 
Kingfishei', Enid, Pond Creek and Medford. 

Drovers differed as to which river was the meanest, but 
“all were hell when up.” Siringo found the Salt Fork 
rising and “drift wood coming down at a terrible rate. The 
old lead steers went right into the foaming water.” Then: 

“Henry Coats’ horse went under, which scared the 
leaders, causing the whole herd to turn back amidst ter- 
rible confusion. Coats came near drowning. . . . We 
worked half an hour or more to get the herd to take 
water again, but failed. The river continued to rise until 
she was over a mile wide.” 

The scent of a panther was enough to touch off a 
stampede, and there were the other hazards of lightning, 
cholera, prairie fires, w'ind and hail, blizzards, cloud- 
bursts, Indian raiders and rustlers. Therefore, a cowboy 
who’d “been up the trail” could be pardoned for the 
slight swagger in his jingling walk. 

At the end of the long trail the snorting railhead 
towns waited, “mighty bad places to have your six- 
shooter stick.” Of course, there were gamblers and 
“calico queens.” 

Abilene was the first terminus on the Chisholm and 
remained the hub until the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
reached Newton, farther south, in the summer of ’71. 
Wichita sprang alive in the spring of 72 when a spur 
came in from Newton, and Caldwell, just across the 
Kansas line, became trail’s end in 1880. 

By the close of the 1884 season the Chisholm Trail 
was virtually blocked, strangled by barbed wire. Life 
felt tame to a man who’d lived its excitement, its fun 
and its dangers. You bet your boots, cowboy. 
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WIRT (RAG TOWN) 
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a rough and ready boomtown 
in the oilrush wild west 

BYD AVID CRAIGHEAD i 
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Found a dead man in the church; died of 
tremens and was put in the window. Another 
man died the same morning from a two-week 
dmnk . , , a man with a wooden leg beat his 
wife nearly to death and had to be run away 
in an auto to save a necktie party , , , a joint 
raided with two men and one women in it, and afterward 
the house was burned and the woman burned in it . . . 
a one-armed man ordered to throw up his hands, and 
when he lifted only one hand, he was shot/" 

These descriptions— and many others just as vivid — 
were in a letter written by the Rev. Albert Bean, pastor 
of a small church at Wirt, Oklahoma, to show what evils 
could befall a frontier oil rush town. 

The letter was forwarded to the Petroleum Gazette 
and published in its issue of March, 1916, under the title, 
"The Wickedness of Wirt” 

Wirt was, indeed, a wicked place — 
a rambunctious offspring of the great 
Healdton oil field, the field which put 
southern Oklahoma on the oil map. 

The Healdton field was discovered, 
not by life-long oil men, but an oddly 
assorted group that included a minis- 
ter, a newspaperman, and two lawyers. 

The minister, Rev. J. M. Critchlow 
of Titusville, Pennsylvania, had in his 
retirement acquired some oil drilling 
equipment and sunk several futile test 
wells near Ardmore. He continued to 
live by the Bible while operating as 
an oil man. One of his foremen, Bob 
Stuchel, after many years still marveled 
that Reverend Critchlow would not al- 
low his men to drill on Sunday. When 
Wirt appeared, Chitlow sent the Rev- 
erend Bean there and sponsored his 
ministry to its souls. 

The newspaperman, Roy Johnson, 
arrived in Ardmore in 1907 to establish 
the weekly Ardmore Statesman. An ec- 
centric old seafarer whom townspeople 
called Captain Cook frequently visited 
his office. The editor, says his son, Dr. 
Otey Johnson of Ardmore, was kind to Captain Cook 
and in gratitude the old man offered to show him where 
there was oil — ^ "hundreds of millions of barrels” — in 
the nearby countryside. 

Johnson first shrugged this off as an old man"s dream. 
But in 1911 he and two others, Edward Galt and A. T. 
McGhee, took Captain Cook as guide and drove in a 
livery rig far across the rolling, sparsely populated plains 
of Ardmore. At last, near the tiny settlement of Healdton, 
they came to a place where asphalt — a petroleum resi- 
due — seeped from the ground, and farm wells bore 
traces of oil. This convinced Johnson. He borrowed 
money on his printing equipment, then persuaded law 
partners Wirt Franklin and Sam Apple to sign a drilling 
lease on Franklin"s farm near Healdton. 

Reverend Critchlow agreed to drill the well. In August, 


1913, from a depth of only 900 feet, the well began spurt- 
ing oil at the rate of one hundred barrels a day. A 
second well, even better, was drilled. 

The Healdton field developed rapidly, due partly to 
the relatively shallow depth of the pay zone. This les- 
sened drilling costs and allowed small, independent 
operators to play the game. They swarmed to the field. 
Offsetting the advantage of low drilling costs, however, 
were poor roads leading to the fairly remote Healdton 
area — complicating the moving of supplies and equip- 
ment — and the virtual non-existence of pipelines. 

But despite all hindrances, so eager were oilmen to 
share in the abundance of Healdton oil that by May, 
1917, the field had 1,600 producing wells, seventy others 
being drilled, and fifty or more rigs being erected. 

The very bounty of nature turned into a nightmare. 

"No one thought of shutting off a well then,” says 
Ardmore oilman Ward Merrick. "They thought that 
would ruin one,” And so the oil, floods of it, filled 
storage tanks, earthen reservoirs, and finally gulleys and 
streams. “More oil flowed down the creeks and was 
wasted then,*" says Healdton native Bonnie Keck “than 
is produced in the field today.” Heavy rains floated oil 
down Whiskey Creek. It then would cascade into Walnut 
Bayou, where farmers set it on fire to keep it from ruin- 
ing their crops. Awesome columns of black smoke rose 
high in the air — ^a spectacular sight that could be seen 
for many miles. 

Fires were common in the Healdton field. Lightning 
striking the huge oil tanks, or the oil-soaked ground 
around them, caused horrendous blazes. Wirt — at first 
a mere collection of tents and shacks called Rag Town 
in the heart of the field — burned down several times. 
One fire, according to the Reverend Bean, was caused 
by a "fool fellow cleaning clothes (who) put his iron into 
gasoline instead of water.” 

Rag Town — and the field around it — were no place for 
sissies. “I have been in the oil fields for the past 25 
years,” the Daily Ardmoreite quoted a man as saying 
in 1915, "but I have never seen a place as rough as the 
Healdton field is now.** Brazen robbers held up derrick 
crews on the job. 

Roustabout John P. “Slim** Jones arrived at Rag Town 
in 1915 looking for work. Years later he wrote a little 
book and dedicated it to the “oil field workers who lost 
their lives in the Rag Town field.** 

Jones .said that a few days after his arrival, the bodies 
of four men were found in an oil storage tank. “They 
probably had been there for some time,” he commented 
dryly, "It did not seem to be anything unusual to find 
dead men lying around.** 

Rag Town he described as a place where “wild women 
were plentiful, gambling houses were wide open and 
whiskey was sold over the bar.** 

“Hi-jackers were plentiful. One night I was going to 
my cot to try to rest the remainder of the night and some 
bird said 'Stick *em up!* I said, 'What for?* He replied, 
'So they won*t be in the way while I get that change out 
of your pocket.* I asked him if his conscience didn’t hurt 
him for taking my last penny. 'No,* he replied, 1 have 
done it for so long until it don’t bother me a bit* ” 
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Jones to!d about Rag Town getting a new officer 
named “Hynote”: 

"He gave a lecture at the moving picture show the 
first night The beginning of his speech started off like 
this: T came to Rag Town as a Deputy Sheriff. This is 
said to be the worst town in the state. I came out here 
to clean it up and I brought two fellows with me to help.' 

"With that/" Jones said, "he reached back in his hip 



W T. Maxwell, oil rush freighter, lines up his 
teams m Wirt: steek draft horses, expensively 
harnessed; rugged teamsters easy and competent 
with handfuls df lines, arranged along a street 
as false fronted as ar^ MGM western movie setting. 
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pockets and pulled out two smoke wagons (pistols) and 
held them up to the audience and said: 'Here they are." " 

It was an impressive start, but "Hynote” lasted only a 
few days before being shot to death by another lawman, 
Deputy Bud Ballew. Sheriff Buck Garrett supposedly 
had decided “HynoteV" services were not needed and 
sent Ballew from Ardmore to end them. 

Ballew became something of a legend because of his 
recklessness and skill with a gun. He killed at least six 
men in a career that some thought was just barely on the 
right side of the law and died as he lived — cut down by 
bullets fired by the chief of police in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, an oil-boom town where he had gone to celebrate. 
The Ardmoreite, in an editorial showing the town’s mixed 
emotions on his passing, said: "There are tears for the 
courage, the friendship and the loyalty of Bud Ballew; 
there are sighs of relief at the knowledge that his feared 
gun will never belch forth again.” 

Not all the oil crowd was unruly. As the Ardmoreite 
put it in 1916: "Wirt has been a pretty bad place. No one 
denies it; no one is trying to conceal it, but all the things 
told of the field have not taken place and after all, there 
are some mighty good people in the oil fields.” Ward 
Merrick worked as a roughneck and lived within two 
miles of Wirt, yet stayed clear of it. "I wasn't interested 
enough in getting into trouble to go there,” he says. 
Merrick met his wife, a school teacher, in the field. 

W. A. "Mac” McGalliard, an editorial writer on today’s 
Ardmoreite, likes to tell about another successful oilfield 
marriage. It concerns Bob Stuchel, who was retained 
about 1905 to supervise the drilling of a test well in the 
Ardmore area. He quickly noticed that his crew was 
preoccupied, not with the work, but the camp cook — a 
pretty young widow. Stuchel talked with her and said 
something would have to be done. She asked what he 
suggested. "Well,” he said in effect, "you could marry 
me. That would keep these other fellows from buzzing 
around you all the time.” She accepted, and they re- 
mained married until StucheFs death more than fifty 
years later. 

The Healdton field made millionaires of many men — 
among them, according to a 1917 report, — Wirt Frank- 
lin, Roy Johnson, Sam Apple, Edward Galt and A, T. 
McGhee. Old Captain Cook is said to have gone insane 
and not shared in the reward. A young fellow who was 
only a drilling contractor in the early days of the field, 
W. G. “Bill” Skelly, got some producing property and 
went on to make Skelly Oil into one of the nation's 
largest oil companies. 

The problems facing small oil operators at Healdton 
and elsewhere led to the forming of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, of which Wirt Frank- 
lin was first president. Even the great waste of oil and 
gas was not without recompense. It led to the start of con- 
servation practices, in which Oklahoma became a leader. 

The Healdton field survived its convulsive youth to 
enter a prosperous middle age. By 1950 it ranked twenty- 
sixth in all-time production among the nation’s oil fields. 
And today, with oil being drawn from new depths under 
the old field, many an oil man scratches his head and 
wonders when, if ever> the Healdton field will stop 
giving oil. 
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Sept 2i-0(rr. ] 
Sept 2 

Sept. 50-Oel. 2 
Sept, 30^Dct. 9 
Ocl. 1 
Od. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 3 
Od 4 
Dct 4 
Oct. 4 
Oct. 4 
Oct 5-? 
t3ct 5-Nov, 5 
Oct. ? 
Ocf. 7-9 
Oct. E 
Oct. E 
Get E-9 
Oct 10 
Oct 10 
Oct. 10-13 
Oct. 12 
Ocl. 12-15 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 14 
Oct 14-J5 
Oct 14-16 
Oct. J5 
Ocl. 15 
Oct 17 
Ocl. 17-22 
Oct IE 
Oct 19 
Oct. 19-21 
Oct. 19-22 
Oct 20 
Oct. 21 
Oct 22 
Oct 22 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 22 
Oct 22 
Oct 23 
Ocl. 23-Mov. 5 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct 25 
Oct 25 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 26-30 
Ocl. 27-2E 
Oct. 28 
Oct 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct, 29 
Oct, 29 
Oct 29-30 
Oct. 29-30 
Ocl. 31 
Oct. 3[-Hvf, 5 
Nov. 1 
Nov, 2-5 
Nov. 3 
Nw. ^ 
Ndv. J-5 
Not. 3—5 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 4 
Not. 4 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 5 
Not. 5 
Nov. 5 
m. 5-7 
Not. 6 
Not. 9-Dec. 3 
Nov. m 


Dklahofita State Fair . . . CHtahoma City 

RCA RoPoo . . . Chlahoflta Ctty 

National Gun Stiow . . . Bristow 

Tulsa State Fair . , , Tulsa 

Sweet Adelines, DCU . . . OklahOn^a Oty 

CrossTlCNjnlry Jamboree, OSU . . . Still^ter 

CSC vs. Eastern New Mexico (football) . . . Edmond 

Henie Economics Assoc., OSU . . . Stillwater 

OSy vs. Colerado ffeotbalO . . . Stillwater 

Oklahoma String Quartet, OCU . . , OhJahoma City 

Ramsey lewis Trio, OSU , . . Stillwater 

OhFaNoma Petroleum Council . . . Ohlahcma Pty 

Lawton Philiiarmonic , . . Lawton 

Dtdahoma Nurses Assoc. . . . Oklahoma City 

"The FantastEChs ” Mummers Theater . . . Oklahoma City 

Musk Faculty Rectlal OSU . . , Stillwater 

Antique Dealers Assoc. ... Tulsa 

"Three Bears," Childrens Theater^ OCL) . , . Oklahoma City 

SWSC vs. CSC ffoothall) . , , Weatherford 

National Steer Roping Finals . , . VInita 

Oklahoma Blstorlcil Day , . . Saiioa 

Band festival . . Mangum 

Cewess of Parents and Teachers . . . McAlester 

'NaLf a Sixpence," Broadway Theatre League . . . Tulsa 

National Newspaper Assoc. . . * Oklahoma City 

Freshman Talent Show, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Houston (ke hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Cheese Festival, OSt) . . . Stillwater 

American Business Women's Assoc. . . . Tuba 

TU vs, North Texas State (football) . . . Tulsa 

CSC vs. ECSC (football) . . Edmond 

Van Cliburn, pianist, Municipal Theater . . . Tuisa 

‘The Fantaslicks/' CSC . , . Edmond 

Musk Faculty Recital OSU . . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs, Blarers fice hockey) . . . Tidsa 

Whea^Esta . . . Okeene 

American Bar Assoc, . . . Oklahoma Cily 

Music Dept. Recital OSU . . . Stillwater 

OSU vs. Arkansas [freshman footlaall) . , , Stiftwater 

OU vs. Notre Dame (foctball) . . . Norman 

OSU vs. KaFtsas IfoDthell} . , , Stillwater 

NWSCvs. CSC (tootballl.., Alva 

Blazers vs. Houston (ke hockey) , . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vSh Omaha (Ice hockey) , . , Tulsa 

Blazers vs. St. Louis Bee hockey) , . . Oklahoma Cily 

Tall Festival of Color , . . Muskogee 

Four Freshmen, OSU . . Stillwater 

Robert Goodloe, baritone, Municipal Tbeatar . * . Tuba 

Musk faculty Ifecital, OSU . . , Stillwaier 

The Four Freshmen, CSC . . . Edmond 

Blazers vs. Omaha Oce hockey) ■ ■ ■ Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Memphb [ice hockey) . . . Tubs 

"You Can't Take It With You," OCU Theater . . . Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Education Assoc Oklahoma City 

University Singers & Choral Union Concert, OCL) , , , Oklahoma CHy 

OSL) vs. Iowa State (football homecoming) . . , Stillwater 

CSCvs. NESC Mall)... Edmond 

Blazers vs. Tulsa (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

OSU vs, OU tc^^lS$^^ountfy) , . . StFllwater 

COTemor's Youth Conferer^ce, OCL) , , , Oklahoma City 

National Hot Rod Assoc. World Ctrampionships . , , Tulsa 

Lumhermenb Assoc Tulsa 

Spook Sale , . . Wockward 

Autumn Festival of Fine Arts, OSU ■ . . Stillwater 

Musk Dept, Recital OSU . . . Stillwater 

Theater (lulld Production, OSU , . . Stillwater 

Faculty Voice Rerdtal CSC , , . Edmond 

Okla. Hospital Assoc. . . . Oklahoma City 

Aquatic Club Water Show, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Opera . . . Tuba 

ian Pearce, D5U . . , Stillwater 

Oilers va. St. Louis (Ics hockey) . . , Tulsa 

Will Rogers Birthday Anniversary . . . Cliremore 

Fine Ar^ Symposium, OSU . , . StiElvmter 

SESCvs. CSC (football)... Durant 

OU vs, Kansas State (football) . . . Norman 

Oilers vs, Houston (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Antique Show . . . Muskogee 

Blazers vs. Omaha (ke hockey) . . . Oklahoma Cily 

"Rashomon," Mummers Theater * . , (^lahoma City 

Orchestra Conceft, OSU . . . Stillwater 


Nov. 10-12 
Nov, n 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11-12 
Not. 12 
Nov. 12 
Not. 12 
Nov, 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 14-16 
Nov. 14-18 
Nov, 15 
Not. 16 
Nov. 16-17 
Nov, 17 
Nov. IS 
Nov, IS 
Nov. 18 
Nov. lS-20 
Not, 19 
Nov. 19-20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 23 
Nov, 24 
Not. 24 
Nw. 24 
Nov. 26 
Not. 28 
Nov, 30 
Nov. 30— Oec 3 
Dec, 1 
Bee, 1-5 
Dac. 2 
Dec. 2 
Oec. 2 
Dec. 2-^3 
Dec. 2-3 
Oec. 3 
Oec. 3 
Oec, 3 
3 

Oec. 3—4 
Dec. 3— ~10 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 4 
Dec, 5 
Dec, 6— S 
Dec. 7 
Dec, 7 
Dec. 7 
Dac. 7-10 
Dec. 7-11 
Oec. 7— Jan. 7 
Oec, S 
Oic. 3-10 
Dec, 9 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 9 
Dec, 9-10 
Dec. 10 
Oec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dac, 14 
Dec, IS 
Dec, 16 
Dec, 16 
Dec. 16-17 
Dec. 17-19 
Dec. 18 
Dec, 18 
Dec, 18 
Oec. 18 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 25 
Oec. 25 
Dec. 27-3 
Oec. 31 
Dec, 31 


Kiowa Warrior Society Ceremonials . , . Anadarko 

Blazers vs, Memphis (ke hockey) , , , Oklahoma City 

Kesfiena Kspers, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

CoFlege Debate Tournament, CSC , . . Edmund 

QU vs. Missouri (football) . . . Nurman 

CIvk Ballet . . . Oklahoma City 

TU vs. Montana State (foutball) . . . Tuba 

Musk Assoc. Concert , OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Omaha Dca hockey) . . . Tuba 

Blazers vs, St. loub (ice hockey) , . . Oklahofna City 

Oilers vs. Blazers (ice hockey) , . . Tulsa 

Vladimir Krainev, pianist Municipal Theater . . . Tulsa 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau . Oklahoma City 

National Congress for American Indians . , . Oklahoma City 

Mantovarri A (Ifche stra, McMahon Auditorium . . . Lawton 

da Cormbf Folk Singers, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Youth Concert, Municipal Theater .. . . Tulsa 

OSU vs. Connors Slste (trEshmen fooltiail) , . . Stillwater 

OPers vs. St Loub (ice hockey) . . . Tuba 

Blazers vs. Memphis (Ice hockey) , . . Oklahoma City 

Choral Festival, CSC . . . Edmond 

Contemporafy Music festival, OCU . . Oklahoma City 

Panhandle ASiM vs. CSC (footboED . . . Boodwell 

Quarter Horse Assoc Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Houston (lea hockey] . . . Tuba 

Blazers vs. Tulsa (Ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma Cily 

TU vs. Wichita (focty I). . . Tulsa 

OU vs. Nebraska (football) , , Norman 

Oilers vs. Blazers (ice hockey) . . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Houston (Ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma Oily 

Uli Cheukaslan, contralto. Municipal Theater . . . Tulsa 

Northwest Band Clfnlc , . . Woodward 

Oklahoma Bar Assoc. . . . Tulsa 

DSL) vs. New Mexico State (basketbalJ) . . . Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Poetry Assoc Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Houston (ice hockey) ... Tulsa 

Army Air Force ROTC Military Ball, OSU , . . Stillwater 

CSC vs. SESC (basketball)... Durant 

lobnny Green, guest conductor, Municipal Theater , . . Tutsa 

American Cancer Society . . . Oklahoma City 

OSU vs. DU (feotball). , .Stillwater 

06IJ vs. CSC (hesketbajl) . . Shawnee 

DSD vs, Wyoming (basketbelJ) , . , Stillwater 

Music Assoc. Concert , OCU . ■ . Oklahoma City 

Business & Professional Women's Clubs . . , Oklahoma City 

National Finals Rodeo . . . Oklahoma City 

Christmas Pageant, little Sahara . . Waynoka 

Kennel Club Regional Dog Show . , , Muskogee 

OSU vs. South Dakota State teketbal!) . . . Stillwater 

Oklahoma CatUemen’s Convention . . . Tuba 

OSU vs, Arkansas (hasketballl . . , Stillwater 

CtirisfniBS Party and Parade . . . Sallisaw 

Oilers vs, Omaha (it^e hockey) . , . Tuba 

Theater Guild Production, OSU . . StilEwaler 

"Dark of the Mcon " DCU Theater . . . Oklahoma City 

'Ihe Tavain," Mummers Theater . , . Okiihoma City 

Appreciation Day . . . Woodward 

"Our Totwi,” CSC , , . Edmond 

Western Dance, OSU , , , Stiflwaler 

GSCvs. NE5C(basketbalJ)... Edmond 

Oilers vs. Memphb (ica huckey) . . . Tuba 

Music Clinic and Festival, OSU . . . Stillwater 

CSC vs. ECSC (basketball] . . . Edmund 

Richard Blaasser, organist, Municipal Theater , . . Tuba 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, McMahon Auditorium . . . Lawton 

OCU VS- Denver (basketball) . , , Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Tuba fica hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Phillips Urtiv, vs. CSC (basketball) ... Enid 

Erick Friedman, violinist, McMahon Auditorium . . . Lawton 

Blazers vs. Houston (ioe hockey) . . . Okbhoma City 

6Team Wrestling Round Robin, OSU . . . Stillwater 

"Kansal and Gretel," Opera. Inc. . . . Tulsa 

Dileri vs, Omaha (ice hock^ . . , Tulsa 

Civic Ballet . . Oklahoma City 

"The Nutcracker," Civic Bailer . . Lawton 

Blazers vs. St, Louis (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Chrbtmas Program . . , Haskell 

Blazers vs, Omaha (ici hockey) , . . Oklahoma Crty 

Oilers vs. Memphis (be hockey) ... Tulsa 

All'Cotlege Basketball Tournament . . , Oklahoma City 

Blazers n. Memphis (jea hockey) . . . Oklahoma Ctly 

Oilers vs, Houston (Ice hockey) Tulsa 
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... an industry in itself . . . 
...providing energy for many industries... 




BY HUGH W. SCOTT 


f After the sharp crack of the rifle 
had sent thousands of people 
into the new cities of Oklahoma 
in 1889, many of the so-called 
Conveniences were available al- 
most over night. A major missing 
element was electricity. 
Oklahoma cities relied first on the 
campfire and the coal oil lamp. The new 
idea of the electric light was counted off 
as something they would get around to 
someday. Just ten years earlier electricity 
had been a wonder found only in the 
laboratory of the scientist, but by 1889 
the use of the electric current was be- 
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Waler power (or a pioneer Ot<fahoma electnc piani— North 
Canadian River water channeied through a si;? mile long canal 
to obtain a waterfall of thiiiy-lwo feat* mtended to turn a power- 
generating waterwheel. The water supply was erratic. The plan 
didn’t work, 


coming widely known. The electric light 
had become a reality. 

Electrical development in the early 
days held many pitfalls. For example, in 
Oklahoma City an attempt to use the 
North Canadian River for the generation 
of electric power failed. Another thought 
was offered. If the North Canadian would 
not send enough water through the area, 
why not build a canal? A six-mile long 
canal was dug through what is now down- 
town Oklahoma City. 

The canal was 32 feet wide and 10 
feet deep, with a waterfall of 32 feet. 
Construction was completed in December 
of 1890. The biggest woe came when 
the sides of the canal kept crumbling. 
This led to the eventual failure of this 
enterprise of the pioneering industrialists. 

A reorganization of the company re- 
sulted in the purchase of a steam power 
plant. This included two boilers and two 
engines capable of generating 250 horse- 
power. At the close of the first year, the 
Oklahoma City company maintained 23 
street arc tamps, 35 commercial arc 
tamps and 650 incandescent lamps. The 
price paid by the city for each street arc 
lamp was $150 a year for service on 
nights when the moon was not shining. 
Service for homes and business estab- 
lishments was at a flat rate. There were 
no electric meters. The service began at 
dusk and the residential user paid an 
average of 80c per month for each lamp 
in the house. 


Today, four investor-owned companies 
provide power for Oklahoma electrical 
systems. The larger two, Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric and Public Service of Okla- 
homa, spread across the state in targe 
networks. Southwestern Public Service of 
Amarillo serves the Oklahoma panhandle, 
and Empire District Electric of Joplin 
serves an area in northeast Oklahoma. 
A number of cities and towns operate 
their own electric systems. Important to 
others are the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives of Oklahoma, and the Grand River 
Dam Authority in northeastern Oklahoma. 
In some cases, one or two of these sys- 
tems team with others in providing 
electricity for Oklahomans. 

OG&E first served a single town. This 
year, pointing toward the future, OG&E 
is spending well over $27 million for con- 
struction projects. Unlike the other elec- 
tric power companies in the state, OG&E 
also operates in western Arkansas. OG&E 
served almost half-a-million customers 
last year. The company's total power 
capacity has more than doubled in the 
past ten years. Last year it was 1,676,928 
kilowatts as compared to 596,400 kilo- 
watts in 1955. 

Public Service of Oklahoma, with head- 
quarters in Tulsa, operates entirely within 
the borders of the state. In its 30,000 
square-mile service territory in eastern 
and southwestern Oklahoma the company 
provides service for 236 communities and 
an estimated 800,000 people. 
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Public Service has nine generating 
stations. These stations can generate 
974,500 kilowatts. Public Service is cur- 
rently building a new 310,000 kilowatt 
electric generating unit at their South- 
western Station near Ft. Cobb. The $24 
million project will be completed next 
year. 

OG&E has ten generating stations and 
will break ground late this year for con- 
struction of a 435,000 kilowatt, $30 mil- 
lion addition to their Horseshoe Lake 
generating station at Harrah. 

Both Public Service and OG&E have 
recently announced major building proj- 
ects for the next decade. 

OG&E has acquired 3,000 acres of 
land near Konawa and will build a 1,100 
acre lake there and a major plant which 
will begin producing power in the early 
1970s. Using the water of Jumper Creek 
to create the lake, the planned operation 
will have enough lake surface to generate 
up to two million kilowatts of electric 
power. Company officials say there is a 
strong possibility that the 22 miles of 
shoreline which will border the clear 
water lake will provide recreational 
facilities. 

Public Service has announced that 
they will add a $32 million steam elec- 
tric generating unit at their Northeastern 
Station near Oologah. Construction will 
begin in early 1968 with 1970 set as 
target date for completion. Design work 
has already started. The unit will be 
capable of producing 470,000 kilowatts, 
and will raise the company’s generating 
capacity to 1.7 million kilowatts. When 
this new Public Service generator goes 
on the line, company experts believe tfiat 
it will be their most efficient unit, 

A major recent move by the two com- 
panies has been to join with nine other 
electric companies in the south central 
region to create a huge power-exchange 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
1962, the two Oklahoma Companies, 
along with others from Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Texas, Missouri, and 
Kansas established an agreement with 
TVA to trade power. 

Oklahoma and other states in this 
region have their heaviest demand for 
electricity during the summer months. 
On the other hand, the TVA area needs 
more electricity during the winter months. 
The companies can exchange up to 
1,500,000 kilowatts of power with TVA 


during these peak periods of use. The 
savings that come from this type of ex- 
change are easily seen. For example, 
OG&E would have to build a plant ap- 
proximately three-fourths the size of its 
huge Mustang plant near Oklahoma City 
to equal the capacity it gains through 
the power swap. 

The consumer benefits from this new 
program, since electric utility rates are 
generally based upon the cost of service 
to the individual user. Reliability of ser- 
vice was as important a factor as econ- 
omy when the decision was made to con- 
struct the extra-high voltage system which 
makes this power exchange possible. 

Of particular importance to Oklahom- 
ans in the northeastern part of the state 
is the Grand River Dam Authority. The 
GRDA is an agency of the State of Okla- 
homa, but finances its expansion with 
private capital. It operates two hydro- 
electric plants on the Grand River. The 
first one, at Pensacola Dam, was com- 
pleted over 25 years ago. The newest, at 
Markham Ferry Dam, has been in opera- 
tion about three years. GRDA also has a 
small steam plant at the Pryor Ordnance 
Works, which it acquired after World 
War II. 

The GRDA capacity of 248,000 kilo- 
watts is integrated into the Public Service 
Company system through an interchange 
agreement. In addition to the Public Ser- 
vice Company interchange, GRDA serves 
several towns and rural electric co-opera- 
tives in the state. 

GRDA’s latest venture is the construc- 
tion of a new pumped-storage unit on 
Saline Creek in Chimney Rock Hollow 
of its Markham Ferry Lake. This is a 


Behind this Public Service Operator is a giant map, 
showing transmission lines, major sub-stations, and 
power plants. Charts surround him, recording the 
flow of power. Though the computer before him, he 
controls the power station’s generating units. 
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Markham Ferry Dam. forty*six miles above the com 
fluence of the Grand and the Arkansas, impounds 
240,000 acre feet of water and has an installed 
power*generating capacity of 1 14,000 kilowatts: a 
beautiful lake at which to enjoy Oklahoma's out-of- 
doors. 


E ’f comparatively new development in the 

H generation of electricity. No practical 
I method has been devised for storing large 
quantities of electrical energy for later 
use. However, water can be pumped back 
up to an elevated reservoir, and re-used, 
through generating turbines. GRDA is 
building a lake above Markham Ferry 
Lake. Water will be pumped into it from 
Markham Ferry Lake at night and the 
water will then be released through the 
turbines during the day to turn the gen- 
erators. Special reversible pump turbines, 
which generate electricity from the fall- 
ing water, will also operate at night as 
pumps to move the water back into the 
upper lake. 

Public Service of Oklahoma will pro- 
vide the nighttime power to move the 
water back into the upper lake. This in- 
stallation will cost about $22,000,000 
and will have a generating capacity of 
130,000 kilowatts. This unit, scheduled 
for completion In May of 1968, is the first 
of four planned which, when completed, 
will have a 520,000 kilowatt capacity. 

The Rural Electric Cooperatives of 
Oklahoma have been serving rural fami- 
lies for more than three decades. There 
are 26 locally-managed electric coopera- 
tives in Oklahoma, serving more than 
152,000 rural customer-owners over more 
than 67,000 mites of line. 

It is estimated that 98 percent of 
Oklahoma's farms are now electrified. 
The use of electricity per rural customer 
in Oklahoma has more than tripled in 


the last 10 years. REC officials anticipate 
similar growth in the years ahead. 

The Western Farmers Electric Cooper- 
ative has three transmitting and generat- 
ing stations. The Anadarko Station can 
produce 80,000 kilowatts, Mooreland Sta- 
tion 55,000 kilowatts and Woodward 
Station 4,480 kilowatts. The Oklahoma 
RECs also buy targe blocks of power 
from the state's investor-owned com- 
panies. KAMO (Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri) cooperative generating 
and transmitting plant, at Vinita, sells 
power to district cooperatives. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, under the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, markets power generated by 
federally - owned hydroelectric projects. 
The SPA has hydropower projects on the 
Eufaula, Denison, Fort Gibson and Ten- 
killer Lakes, with a total installed capacity 
of 230,000 kilowatts. Under construc- 
tion are Broken Bow, Keystone, Robert 
S. Kerr, and Webbers Falls Lakes. Hydro- 
power installations at these lakes will 
have a generating capacity of 340,000 
kilowatts. 

The space age has entered the electric 
power picture in a n timber of ways dur- 
ing the past few years. Southwestern 
power companies are sharing the costs 
of an experimental nuclear reactor under 
construction some 30 miles north of 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 

OG&E, Public Service, and 15 other 
investor-owned companies in this part 
of the nation have founded Southwest 
Atomic Energy Associates (SAEA), to co- 
sponsor the Southwest Experimental Fast 
Oxide Reactor (SEFOR). 

The SEFOR reactor was designed and 
is being built by General Electric. Shar- 
ing costs are the seven electric com- 
panies, General Electric, the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and Gesellschaft fur 
Kernforschung m.h.h., which operates the 
Karlsruhe Research Center in West 
Germany. 

This experimental project wilt not pro- 
duce electricity when completed. Its pur- 
pose is to seek new ways to make the 
atom a more efficient and economical 
source of power. The project has been 
lauded as providing a pacemaker in co- 
operation between private industry and 
governmental agencies, a new high mark 
in scientific cooperation on an interna- 
tional level, and a milestone in inter- 
national political cooperation. 

At dedication ceremonies of the new 
structure. Congressman Chet Holifield, 
Chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, stated that 
SEFOR's success could mean that "the 
world will have an abundant supply of 
energy for generations to come." 
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BY BILL BURCHARDT 



P . rora the Persian Gulf to the wind-swept Zagros 
I mountains of ancient Persia lies a hot, semi- 
desert land. It is the area drained by the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Karum rivers— the very cradle 
of mankind. 

Domain of Kashgai tribesmen, these nomadic, saddle- 
bred descendents of the conquering hordes of Genghis 
Khan are proud, statuesque men. Aquiline faced, dark 
piercing eyed, horsemen without peer, their encamp- 
ments of black and contrastingly bright hued Persian 
carpeted tents are reminiscent of Marco Polo’s travels. 

It is a rich land, now called Iran. Here are the pro- 
ductive Iranian oil fields. It is a land accustomed to 
violence. 

During the spring of 1958 drilling was underway on 
Ahvaz Number 6— a wildcat well. On the morning of 
April 19th drilling was suspended to bring up a core 
sample. The mud got a little light in the hole. Blowout! 
Within minutes, gas and condensate roaring from the 
wellhead at 3,200 p.s.i, flashed into fire. 

There are no words to describe the sound of a burning 
well. It is a volumn of unrelenting noise that stuns the 
senses. The monster cauldron of flame could be seen for 
twenty miles in the daytime. 

The men of the AngloTranian crew set about doing 
things they knew would need to be done—building a 
water pipeline to the Kanin river twenty-two miles away 
— opening up the No. 5 Ahvaz wildcat which had struck 
salt water six years earlier. These sources delivered 
almost a million gallons of water a day to reservoirs the 
crew dug at the fire site. They began armoring bull- 
dozers, track-mounted trucks and boom tractors with 
iron and asbestos fire shields. But they did not begin the 
actual attack on the fire itself. They sent for Myron 
Kinley. 

Myron Kinley, now past sixty years of age, lives in 
Chickasha. He has fought more than four hundred oil 
well fires; in California, Texas, Alaska, Oklahoma, Vene- 
zuela, Pakistan, Rumania, New Guinea, Saudia Arabia, 


Nigeria, Canada, and Africa. He has fought fires for the 
oil companies of Great Britain, France, America, and 
Italy, on every continent, at sea, and north of the 
Arctic Circle, 

In 1953, the Readers Digest called Kinley, “the un- 
rivaled world-champion fighter of oil fixes."^ Time maga- 
zine has called him the indispensable man of the oil 
industry, as have executives of oil companies, carrying 
Kinley’s telephone number in their billfolds against the 
time when all hell might break loose in a blowout fire 
anywhere around the world. 

When he extinguished a gigantic wild well afire in the 
Gulf of Mexico off-shore from Louisiana, Life called him 
“the world’s most famous oil fireman.” Kinley’s fame 
became international in 1931, when he killed the infa- 
mous Moreni fire in Rumania. The Moreni well had 
burned for almost 2^^ years and had killed 14 men. 

Even Morent's tough record was broken by the Wild 
Greta fire in Texas. Wild Greta burned for 3 Vi years, 
tore out a crater 300 ft. wide and 80 ft, deep, swallowed 

A frequent cause of blowouts is the sudden encountering of 
gas pressures far in excess of expectations. In the earlg 1930s, 
the then young Oklahoma City field had mfxre than its share 
of blowouts, due not only to the high pressures encountered but 
to the remarkable abrasive qualities of the producing sands. 
The steel technology of a qwrter century ago had difficulty 
producing valves of sufficient hardness to withstand the 
abrasive cutting effect at the high pressures encountered, result^ 
ing in such legendary as the Wiki Mary tuek, 

A blowout is a rarity nowadays, and is anathema to the oU 
industry throughout the world. There is nothing oilmen try 
harder to prevent, and understandably so. The Canton blom^ 
out in August, 1964, shown here, destroyed a S2SOMO drilling 
rig and all its equipment, a trailer^house drilling office, an 
automobile, and burned for almost ten months before it 
mas extinguished. 

There were certainly some benefits from the firey display, 
however, it opened up a productive new field. The Sunday 
Oklahoman, June 20, 1965, stated '‘there is no way of estimating 
accurately the amount of money the wild well brought into 
Canton and the surrounding area * . . mof€ than a million 
people have visited the burning well . additional drilling 
activities set off by the discovery are pumping hundreds of 
dollars daily into the local economy" 
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Up a section of the Missouri-Pacific tracks and a stretch 
of concrete highway before Kiniey, in eight months of 
work, entinguished the fire, 

Myron Kiniey fought and extinguished his first oil 
well fire, near Cromwell, in 1924. Four years later he 
saw his brother killed as they worked together fighting 
a fire near Goliad, Texas. 

In 1931, Kiniey ’s leg was broken fighting a fire near 
Gladewater, Texas, where six men were killed. The same 
leg was almost paralyzed by shrapnel near Bay City, 
Texas, in a fire-explosion that killed the man working 
beside him. 

In 1945 he was twenty feet from a blowout in Vene- 
zuela which roared into flame. Unable to run with his 
crippled leg, Kiniey walked, boiled in the scalding steam 
of his own water-soaked clothing, to shield himself 
behind a cathead. He spent the next six months in the 
hospital, able to move only his head. Most of his body 
is covered with scar tissue. He left the hospital to fight 
his next oilfield fire. 

Kiniey was at lunch in Houston when he was sum- 
moned to fight the fire in Iran. He flew 8,000 miles in 
sixty hours, arriving at Ahvaz on the fifth day of the 
fire. The inferno was a rampage of flame and black 
smoke raging out around the molten remains of the 
derrick, drilling platform, machinery, and an 8,000 foot 
tangle of red-hot drill stem. 

All of this had to be removed before the fire could 
be fought. If not, the fire would re-ignite itself from the 
red-hot wreckage. Some of the Iranian crew had worked 
with Kiniey on a fire seven years earlier at Naft Safid. 
They were courageous, competent men. 

The next ten days were spent completing the rigging 
of tools, vehicles, and equipment. Then Kiniey ordered 
the crew to rest until midnight. It would be impossible 
to approach the fire in daytime heat. 

At midnight, clearing the debris began with a huge 
water-cooled hook on the end of a boom. Kiniey rode a 
bulldozer, driven backward, up to the fire. He stood on 
a platform at the edge of the cauldron, almost over the 
fire itself, peering out into the flames through a slit in the 
bulldozer’s iron armor, directing the driver where to drop 
the wrecking hook. Fire hoses sprayed Kiniey, the fire, 
the bulldozer, its driver, with constant sheets of water, 
keeping the heat barely within tolerance. 

For eight nights they hooked and raked at the hot 
debris, dragging out tangles of drill stem, pieces of the 
derrick, and fused chunks of machinery often so heavy 
several tractors had to be rigged in tandem to heave 


out the obstinate loads. 

An Iranian commentator called the endless, deafening 
noise in which they worked a **con$tant explosion." 
Perhaps that is as near as words can come. And the heat 
— a thermometer far back from the blazing tourmoil 
registered 260^. 

Anyone who has driven across the Arizona-Califomia 
desert in 120“^ heat, or tried to work out in the sun dur- 
ing a lOS*^ mid-summer heat wave, can perhaps specu- 
late how it might be to attempt hard physical labor in 
heat more than twice that intense, and in a never ending 
roar of noise that grinds at nerves like sandpaper on 
live bone. 

On May 18th, thirty days after the fire’s outbreak, 
Kiniey decided to try to finish clearing the site with an 
exp!o.sion. An iron bomb was packed with 450 lbs. of 
explosive and shoved up against the edge of the well 
cellar. The bomb was exploded, hoping to remove one 
of the blowout preventers that tools had been unable to 
budge. Unexpectedly, the explosion also blew out the fire. 

From a distance, the crew watched in suspense. The 
huge jet of gas and condensate, spewing skyward under 
incredible pressure, did not re-ignite for fifty-one minutes, 
then it again burst into flame, 

Kiniey believes that some combination of the elements 
—water, oxygen, and gas caused the re-ignition. Small 
puffs of smoke had appeared in the column several times 
as it tried to re-ignite. 

Now, however, with all the wreckage dragged clear or 
blown away by the explosion, the fire was no longer a 
cauldron of flame. It was a single tongue blazing skyward 
as though blown from the lungs of some mythical, me- 
dieval monster. 

But this monster was not imaginary. Kiniey prepared 
a 350 lb. bomb and exploded it in the air beside the 
flame, trying to blow out the fire without damaging the 
wellhead casing. This second explosion failed even to 
wound the monster. 

He prepared a third charge, then had to wait three 
days for a fair wind that would blow the deadly gas away 
from the workmen should the fire be extinguished. This 
time the charge contained 600 lbs. of explosive. The 
beast angry in the earth roared back in furious, un- 
checked defiance. 

The fight went on, now 31 days old, in weariness, heat, 
ear-tearing noise, and constant danger. Again they had 
to wait for the wind to change. Then an 800 lb. charge 
was exploded right against the wellhead. The fire was 
blown out. 
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It stayed out just ten minutes. By May 27 th, the fire 
was costing nearly a million dollars a day. On that day 
Kinley tried another explosion against the wellhead. 
It failed* On May 28th he tried another* 

The sight of that 60-year-old man, moving at the 
halting gait compelled by his crippled leg, day after 
weary day going up to confront the defiant fury of the 
fire, came to seem to the crew an incomparable example 
of intrepid courage. 

By June 4th, Kinley had prepared a horseshoe -shaped 
bomb that would fit around the wellhead. Rails of slotted 
drill stem, along which the bomb could be shoved into 
place, were moved up* Kiniey's face, drained by fatigue, 
dulled by exhaustion, was without expression as he wired 
the charge into the hell box, but his fingers worked with- 
out faltering at the long familiar chore* 

With the water-cooled boom the charge was shoved up 
to surround the wellhead casing on three sides* He ex- 
ploded it. It blew the fire out. 

Now the most dangerous job of all had to be done. 
The wild well had to be capped. Bulldozers and men dug 
for four days to expose a working length of the casing, 
which had been sheared off by the explosions until it 
was level with the earth in the bottom of the deep- 
blasted crater. 

A change of wind direction blew the explosive gas and 
gasoline condensate in deadly clouds over the whole 
working crew. Kinley, holding a red flag before him, 
brought the crew up out of the pit* Two entire villages 
had to be evacuated. 

In grim weariness, the crew took cover, watching, 
waiting* In the dim light of the coming dawn, the sil- 
houette of a tall workman, in turban and work-stained 
coveralls, stood praying to Allah of the ancient Persians* 
His palms were reverently upturned in supplication, he 
made an ascetic gesture of contrition, and bowed his head. 

When the wind changed, the men went back to work. 
In the gaseous drench and condensate they worked two 
days with hack saws, sawing off the 18 -inch casing to 
expose a collar of the 13-inch casing. They attached 
casing tongs on the collar, ran lines to it, and with a 
tractor and a crew of men to heave around on the lines, 
they unscrewed the collar. It flew rocketing skyward in 
the roaring jet of escaping gas* 

Now with slips and guide ring they leveled and set a 
flange around the 13-inch casing. A new road was built 
and over it a winch truck backed, hauling the heavy 
valve assembly with which Kinley hoped to shut in 
the well* 


A 3-inch steel pivot bolt was inserted to loosely con- 
nect the valve assembly to the flange on the casing* 
Teams of men handling the heaving lines rove the valve 
assembly, still suspended from the winch truck, around 
into the jet of escaping gas. The 3-inch steel pivot bolt 
bent like warm taffy in the powerful blast and the heavy 
valve assembly cocked over on its side, spraying gas 
and condensate everywhere* 

The crew escaped to wash off the gasoline condensate 
under the stream of fire hoses. Then they returned to 
retrieve the off-center valve assembly, to remove and 
repair the flange, and to saw off the 13-inch casing* 

Throughout ail this a single spark — from a hacksaw — 
from a winch truck spark plug — from a bulldozer truck, 
or diesel motor — might set the towering column of gas 
afire and turn the crater in which Kinley and his small 
crew worked into a crematorium. No man could have 
escaped alive* 

When the 13 -inch casing had been removed the final 
source of their trouble became apparent. The explosions 
had flattened the end of the inner, 9- Inch casing* Its 
jagged end now sprayed the gas into a gigantic fan. Using 
casing cutters remotely operated with heaving lines, they 
cut off the damaged casing end, and again the gas escaped 
in a straight, upward column. 

The flange was once more set and leveled, the massive 
control valve again winched over it, set, and bolted down 
with high tensile steel bolts. Water lines were rigged 
to connect the valve assembly hydraulically with a 
cement truck. 

On June 22nd, sixty -five days after the fire had begun, 
Myron Kinley opened a pressure test valve and a side 
jet, then gradually shut off the control valves hydraulic- 
ally from the truck. Then, in an incredible emptiness of 
sound with the wild well silenced, there was only the 
chugging of the truck as it pumped cement into the well. 

The Ahvaz fire brought Myron Kinley to the con- 
clusion that it was about time for him to retire from 
actively fighting oil well fires* After Ahvaz, he tamed two 
burning wells in the Gulf of Mexico off-shore from 
Louisiana, then another near the Arctic Circle in the 
Yukon Territory of Canada, in a sort of tapering off 
process. Now he has retired completely* 

He lives quietly, at his home in Chickasha, but the 
tales of Myron Kinley’s intrepid battles against the 
paramount fury of gas and oil well blowout fires will be 
told into immortality, for Kinley and his courage in the 
face of death is the very stuff of which legends are made* 
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